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Woddus, Reginae Marise Capellanus," Chaplain in Ordinary to Her
Majesty Queen Mary, Like all the old parochial clergy of England up
to the mid-Tudor period, he had the title of " Sir " before his name. He
appears from all written or reported evidence about him, to have been a
man of singularly courageous character, and well would it have been for
the Catholic Church in this country in that age of almost unexampled
subserviency to the eastern despotism that had supplanted the larger
freedom of Plantagenet times, if more had followed his example. Even
when he was deprived of his chaplaincy or rectory in Lincolnshire, he
warned the people round about to beware of the new State-supported
heresy. After being expelled, he became a tutor in Wales in a gentleman's
family, but shortly afterwards left, and while saying Holy Mass at a place
unknown, was arrested and thrown into the Fleet Prison, London, Being
removed thence with some other prisoners, during the plague, to Cam-
bridgeshire, he reproved his jailer for eating meat during Lent, and
observed with some humour that he would not stay in the same house
with him! He kept his word, broke his somewhat " open arrest," and
returned to the Fleet Prison. His frankness, and perhaps sense of the
comic side of life, gained him the goodwill of his captors. Prisons in
Tudor days were a compound of the horrible and the happy-go-lucky.
Much depended on those in charge, while " rules " and " liberties "
often allowed the better sort of inmates out under bond for days together.
Among the enlarged, was the Rev. T. Woodhouse, who often availed
himself of the privilege to visit his friends in London, While in captivity,
Mr Woodhouse, who, as before remarked, had no human respect, and
did not regard the person of men, wrote a letter to no less a personage
than Lord Burleigh, reminding his lordship of the divine origin of the
Primacy of St Peter and urging him to persuade the Queen to be recon-
ciled to the Church. Bishop Milner in his Letters to a Prebendary, states
that Elizabeth had informed the French Ambassador shortly after her
accession, that privately she knew the Pope to be the true, visible Head
of the Church, but that political considerations prevented her from acting
upon that belief. It is not easy to reconcile this statement with facts,
though, no doubt, there may have been some " foundation " for the report.
For at the time of her coming to the Throne, the Catholic Church was
the established religion, and by far the greater majority of her subjects
professed it at least nominally. The new Queen had only to accept the
ancient Faith as she found it, nay, as she had openly professed it during
her sister's reign. In fact, the change of religion she introduced was a very
considerable risk, and one that might easily have led to results far different.
But in view of her former conformity, the late legal establishment of the
Catholic Faith, and the Bull of Deposition of Pius V, Mr Woodhouse